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FOREWORD 


This report was prepared at the request of Senator John Sherman 
Cooper, chairman of the Subcommittee on Education, for the use of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. The purpose 
is to provide the committee information requested for consideration 
in connection with certain pending bills. 

The report briefly describes the currently effective Federal pro- 
grams which give aid to States and local school districts for elementary 
and secondary education. The study also points out certain facts 
which have an important bearing upon a consideration of these pro- 
grams in relation to pending legislative proposals. 

The report was prepared by Charles A. Quattlebaum, principal 
specialist in education on the staff of the Legislative Reference Service. 

Appreciation is expressed to Clayton D. Hutchins, specialist in 
school finance in the United States Office of Education, and to the 
several other persons in the executive branch of the Government who 
contributed source material and constructive comment. 

Ernest S. GRIFFITH, 
Director, Legislative Refe rence Service. 
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FEDERAL AID TO STATES AND LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


1. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TERM ‘‘'FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION’”’ 


\s very widely used throughout the United States, and in this report 
the term ‘Federal aid to edueation’’ refers primarily to Federal 


revenue made available to States and local school districts for the 
support of education. There is no authoritative or complete agree- 
ment on the significance of this term, its inclusions and exclusions 


The term ‘Federal aid” is employed in the title of this report 
because of its widespread acceptance. Its usage here requires, how- 
ever, an acknowledgment of the fact that many persons have ob- 
jected to the connotations of this term. Objections have been made 
on the grounds that the word “aid” implies that the Federal Govern- 
ment is giving away something. Many persons contend that the 
Federal Government inherently bears an obligation to participate in 
the financing of education, which they consider essential to the dis- 
charge of the Federal responsibility for the national defense and for 
the promotion of the general welfare. 

It is clear that not all of the Federal programs described in this 
report represent ‘‘Federal aid to education” with respect to either basic 
purpose or philosophy. However, all of these programs do give some 
aid to States and local school districts for the advancement of elemen- 
tary and secondary education. In most cases whether the program 
should be regarded as intrinsically one of ‘Federal aid to education” 
is a matter of opinion. 

The underlying purposes and philosophies of the programs are im- 
portant considerations. A more important consideration, however, 
is the fact that these programs, taken together, represent what the 
Federal Government is already doing in the nature of promoting 
education in the nation’s elementary and secondary schools 


2. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE CURRENT PROGRAMS 

A short review of the history of Federal activities in the field of 
education, especially at the elementary and secondary levels, affords 
a basis for an understanding of the programs presently in effect at 
these levels. 

From the time of its inception the Federal Government has 
gaged in two types of educational activities: (1) Aiding the States 
and Territories in financing and otherwise promoting education, and 
(2) operating its own educational programs. Both of these types of 
activities antedate the Constitution. Both have included educatior 
at the elementary and secondary levels. 

Federal aid to the States for education has its origin in early co1 
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gressional grants of Federal lands for the endowment of the con 
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\pparently the Federal Governme s own educational p { 
h the’ eneral i ructiol Ol 1 . the Armv under the 
\ egulations of 1779. Federal provisions for the edu 
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© include instruction in pra uly all subject fields 
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( re ef ve support of the war effort 
1) the depression of the 1930’s several Federal emergene) 
arried out educational activities as a pects of 1 lief pro- 
for example, the Civilian Conservatiol Corps, created by 
{oO ress in 1937 provided ocational training, as well as 
loyment, to youth in need of remunerative occupations \ceord- 
Lo atement CONTA | mn a messac trom President Roosevelt 
Congress in 1939, the major purpose of the CCC was “to 
ote the welfare and further the training” of the individuals in 
| \) Ol anized program of educational retivities Was carried 
) ich camp and many enrollees attended public schools in nearby 
Mhe Federal Emergeney Relief Administration established in 1933 
if veloped extensive educational programs 1 the States These 
ded various forms of adult education, nursery schools, vocational 
ehabilitation, part-time employment of college students, and employ- 
ent of need ne mployed teachers for schools closed or partially 
‘lo ed LOT AY Kk of funds The emergeney ageney known first as the 
Works Progress Administration, and later as the Work Projects 
ministration, supported a large number of educational projects 


ne from literacy and naturalization classes to academic educa- 
at the college level 
The National Youth Administration was established in 1935. to 
vide work training for unemployed youth and part-time employ- 
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nt for needv students. President Roosevelt said in 1939 that the 


najor purpose of the NYA was to extend the educational opportunities 
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the youth of the country and to bring them through the process of 
into the possession of skills which would enable them to find 
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During the depression period the Publi Works Administration 


ade mMiumerous grants and loans to States and municipalities for the 


istruction of school and college buildings The Reconstruction 
Lance Corporation also made self-liquidation loans to States and 


al authorities and to institutions for educational projects. 
Under the Lanham Act and other acts the Federal Government 


vided extensive aid to the construction and operation of public 
n communities having swollen populations as a result of Fed- 
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eral activities during the period of World War Il. The Federal 
Government also provided aid for nursery schools for preschool-ag 
children, and aid for before-school, after-school, and vacationary 
supervision of school-age children whose mothers were emploved iN 
the war effort. 

The United States Office of Education cooperated with the Federal 
Works Agency in the administration of this pre 
localities which had become centers of war production and had there 


gram. Hundreds of 

fore experienced large increases in population were given assistance 
Construction of schools figured prominently among the projects 

undertaken, the provision ol adequa ) school Tene lita S | 

found essential to attract workers into the war-production area 
Executive Order 9247 of Septembe1 17, 1942, gave the War Man 

power Commission responsibility for (1) developing unified program 


avine r¢ I 


} 4 } ‘ } 
and policies to meet training needs of wartime employmen wind 


exercising general supervision over the war-training program I hie 
following Federal programs came under he scope of tl hori 
(1) Apprentice-training service; (2) traimuing hin-ind 
3) the National Youth Administration; (4) vocational training fo 
war-production workers; (5) the food-production war-train pre 
eram: (6) the engineering, science, and management war-trall 
program Z the vy sual aids se rvice, a L (dS hes aent lLoal rocran 
The history ol Kederal activities in the fiel i edu on bh 
many ramifications. Many of the activities have been of a tem 
nature The principal aim of most of the Federal program: ( 3 
field ott bh has hot been t} LMinistration of ai LLLO! LO oO 
education as such. (ren ily qd Lb Las n d by | 
agencies as a means for the accomplishment of some otl 


purpose 


At the present time the venditul Vv the | Gov\ lent { 
its own eclucational rovTramMs ich a | 
are at least several time reat han le¢ es Ul to 
States and local school distri ts for tl ort 
levels 

There is no established system ol Kederal-Stat ooperation i 
finan ing elementary and secondary education 1 eral Followu 
is a review of the specific Federal programs 7 i to State 


localities for education at these levels 


3 FEDEI L-STA‘ VOCATLO I ( ( 
Federal cooperation with the States un nna ne vocationa 
education of less than college oraude was Il ated by the Smuith- 
Hughes Act of 1917. Legislation in 1929 954, anc 936 expanded 


the program. It presently operates under provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act and the George-Barden Act (of 1936 

The Smith-Hughes Act provides for allotments of Federal funds to 
States in the proportion which the State populations bear to the total 
population of the United States. The allotments are for the promotion 
of vocational education in agriculture, trades and industries, home 
economics, and the preparation of teachers of vocational subjects 
The last-named activity might be considered primarily an aid to 
higher education except that the ultimate goal is education below 
college level. 

48971—54——2 
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The George-Barden Act authorizes annual appropriations for the 
further development of vocational education. Appropriations under 
this act are available for administration, supervision, teacher train- 
ing, vocational instruction and guidance, establishing programs for 
apprentices, and for the purchase or rent of equipment and supplies 
for vocational education. 

The greater part of the program is conducted by secondary schools. 
(bout 70 percent of the public secondary schools of the country offer 
at least one program of vocational education. These and a variety 
of other participating institutions together train not only full-time 


high-school students but also full-time workers in evening classes 


part-time workers in day classes, and teachers. Any person 114 
of age or over having chosen an occupation or emploved in ai oer 
pation Is elivible to enroll in the classes 

The Oflice of Kdueation In the Department of Health Ke ea )) 
and Welfare administers the program at the Federal level. The 
State department of edueation or the State board for vornt na! 


education administers it at the State level 

The Federal Vocational Edueation Acts require at least dollar-‘or 
dollar matching of Federal funds with State and local funds nad 
public supervision or control of the program. The proportion of the 
total cost paid from State and local sources has been increasing 
through the years About one-fifth of the total cost for the chool 
vear 1953-54 was paid from Federal funds. Table 1 shows the 
amounts of Federal funds allotted to the States for that vear. 
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4 AID TO CERTAIN FEDERALLY AFFECTED LOCALITIES 


In 1950 the Congress established a comprehensive but temporary 
policy for the discharge of Federal responsibility respecting publie 
elementary and secondary education in localities e speci: ally affected by 
Federal activities. Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress, central- 
ized in the United States Office of Education responsibility for admin- 
istering this program. The legislation recognized a continuing need 
for Federal assistance to school districts overburdened by (a) loss of 
taxable wealth due to Federal ownership of property, and ()) increased 
enrollments brought about by Federal activities 

In 1953 the Congress amended and extended this legislation. By 
enactirent of Public Law 246 the 83d Congress provided for con- 
tinued assistance to school construction in districts in which increases 

chool enrollments due to Federal activity occurred between June 
1952 and June 1954. The amendment provides more stringent 
formula provisions for eligibility of the districts to receive Federal 
funds 

Pubhe Law 248, 83d Congress. modified the provisions of Public 
Law S874, respecting Federal aid for the operation of schools, and 
extended the program through the school year 1955-56. The amend- 
ments had the effect of increasing Federal payments to some school 
districts for the school year 1953-54, but reduced the payments to 
nearly all districts for the 1954-55 and 1955-56 school vears 

The Federal legislation recognizes three categories of children for 
whose general elementary and secondary education the Federal Ge 
ernment assumes partial responsibility. These groups are: (1) Chil- 
dren whose parents live and work on Federal property; (2) children 
whose parents either live or work on Federal property; and (3) children 
whose parents have migrated to a locality because of Federal activity 
but who do not live or work on Federal property 


Public Law 815, 8ist Congress, as amended by Public Law 246, 

83d Congress, authorizes Federal payments as follows: 95 percent of 
the cost of providing minimum schoo! facilities needed because of 
increases in enrollment of children in category (1); 50 percent of such 
cost because of increases in enrollment of children in category (2 
instead of 70 pereent pre viously provided under Public Law 815; and 
45 percent of such cost because of increases of enrollment of children 
in category (3 The amendment also authorizes an appropriation 
for school-construction assistance to certain districts enrolling sub- 


stantial numbers of children who reside on Federal property, even 
though these districts may not have experienced an increase in enroll- 
ments in recent years. These districts are mostly those which enroll 
large numbers of Indian children living on tax-exempt Indian property 
and which therefore have inadequate tax resources to provide the 
necessary facilities 

Public Law 874, 8ist Congress, as amended by Public Law 248 
83d Congress, prescribes specific formulas for determining the amounts 
school districts are entitled to receive for the education of children im 
the categories already defined. The minimum Federal payment for 
each federally affected child is one-half the State average expenditurs 
per pupil from all revenue sources. The Federal contribution rate 
otherwise is based upon the cost per child from local revenue sources 
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in comparable school districts in the same State during the second 
preceding year. 

Inclusion of a description of this program in the present report on 
Federal aid to elementary and secondary education appears justifiable 
with the following comment: Many persons, including some Members 
of Congress, have stated, in effect, that they regard this program as 
merely a provision for Federal payment of an obligation. They con- 
sider it is a Federal arrangement to bear a part of the financial burden 
placed upon some communities by Federal activities, or a form of 
Federal payment in lieu of revenue lost to the communities from 
Federal ownership of property. 

Table 2 gives data on Federal allotments to federally affected school 
districts for the school year 1952-53, the latest year for which the 
data are presently available. 


PARLE 2.—Federal funds allotted by the Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to certain federally aff } ] l dietrict hy State for 
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rHE NATIONAL SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Federal aid to the provision of school lunches began in 1935 when 
surplus foods bought by the Federal Government as an aid to agricul- 
ture were distributed to schools for lunches for pupils. In June 1940 
the school milk program was introduced in addition to the earlier 


activity. A half pint of milk was made available to a school child 





ior a penny, or witho it charge, the 1). partment of Agri | 
local OrganiZations DAVINE the additional eost 

In February 1943 the De partment began mak ash pavme! oO 
partially cover the food costs of complete tunel These ‘pavn S 


were made from funds available under section 32 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended 


In June 1946 the National School Lunch Act was passed. The p 


pose ot the school | rh¢ hy program. AS S¢ forth nthe aet his 


forth been in substance: To improve the health and well-being of the 
Nation's childret and broaden the market for agricultural food com 


modities through Federal {SSIStTRI e nthe torm | both 1nd and 
} , j , 
iood, to States and tLerritomes for use 1n serving 1 ritious midday 
1 ; ; ; ; 
meals to children attending schools of high-school grade and nial 


The National School Luneh Aet plac | thre respo!l mlitv tor direct 


administration of the program on the State dep: ents of ed 


Prey iously th 


Instances carried this responsi 


was left responsible for overall administration, cluding the approval 
or disapproval of States fo participation, | “on Ul State s ant 
plan of operation, and the apportionment of funds d food to the 
States 
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thet imber of school Chiudren 1 the state ;: gd the per capita ( 
of the State as related to the United States per capita income Feder 
funds must be matched from sources within the State Proportio 
ately large unounts oF money are allocated te ranciall Ve 
states b eq ring iower State rie Or | rh ( 

Exception to the dist ibution method is Leicte I ome ¢ es 
these mMstances funds are a lo uted directly to t “ | luneh pre 
gram in private schools in States in which Stat: or court decisions 
do not pe mit the State educational agency to make payments to 


private se hools 

Under the National School Lunch Act the Department of Agricul 
ture purchases and distributes agricultural commodities as well 
funds for school lunches 

Whether the national school-lunch program should be regarded as 
basically one of Federal aid to education is questiol able Public Law 
320, 74th Congress, unde which the program Was St irted, did not 
mention Federal aid to education or school lunches. Initiated pri- 
marily for the purpose of aiding in price stabilization of agricultural 
commodities the program is still large 


ely devoted to this purpost 

Nevertheless, probably most persons would agree that this program 

gives important aid to the advancement of education in the States 
Table 3 vIVeS data on allotments under the national school-lunch 


program for the school vear 1952-53 
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6. UTILIZATION OF FEDERAL SURPLUS PROPERTY 


In the Surplus Property Act of 1944 Congress made provision for 
the transfer of Federal surplus property to schools and other public 
institutions, by donation or public benefit discount. The act made 
tax-supported and tax-exempt, nonprofit educational institutions 
eligible to receive quantities of Government-owned property no longer 
needed for defense purposes. 

The Office of Surplus Property Utilization was subsequently 
established in the United States Office of Education to carry out 
certain provisions of the act, and State agencies were created to 
coordinate the orderly transfer of surplus property. 

Public Law 889, 80th Congress, authorized the Departments of 
War and Navy to as their surplus property educational 
institutions for unrestricted educational use. Public Law 754, 81st 
Congress, approved September 1950, broadened the scope of the 
surplus property program to provide for the donation of surplus 
personal ! property to tax-supported and tax-exempt medical and 
health institutions as well as to schools and colleges. 

Under the surplus personal property utilization program Federal 
surpl is personal property of all kinds has been pr gc to educa- 
tional and health institutions. The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare allocates to the various State agencies such available 
surplus personal property as the Department has determined to be 
useful for educational and health purposes. During the Korean 
conflict some of this property was recovered and returned to the 


I les equipment, 1 t ks, and n ellaneou ipplie 
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Department of Defense for utilization in the Korean defense effort 
Since the close of that conflict larger quantities of surplus personal 
property have been available for distribution 

Under the surplus real? property utilization program surplus real 
property has been sold Ol leased to educational institutions having 
Important needs for it Such property has varied from large installa- 
tions complete with buildings to small unimproved land T 
estimated fair value of the property at time of transfer has been paid 
by the educational institutions, partly in cash and partly in prede 


areas he 


termined publie benefits accruing through the utilization of the 
property. Some of the property has been repossessed bv the ey part 
ment of Defense for emergency use It may, however, be returned 
to the educational institutions when the emergency is ove! 

Table 4 gives estimates of fair value of surplus property donated 


public schools in the calendar vear 1953. 
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7. NATIONAL-FOREST REVENUE FOR SCHOOLS AND ROADS 


An act of Congress in 1907 provided for the payment of 10 percent 
of all moneys derived from grazing, timber, rentals, and other rights 
and uses of national forests to the State or Territory in which the 
forest reserve lies. This act was superseded by an act in 1908 which 
raised to 25 percent the portion of the total receipts to be paid to the 
State or Territory. The law specifies that this portion of the receipts 
shall be used as the State or Territorial legislatures may prescrib 
for the benefit of public schools and public roads in the counties in 
which the national forests are located 


2 Includes land and improvements thereor J as bu 
site. 
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‘hree State (‘al fornia Cre Ol, and Washineton recelve about 
) percent ol the total funds made available to States and Territories 
from national forest revenues Altogether 40 States, Alaska, and 
"uerto Rico receive some money f rr si hools from this source 

Ina cordance with tl e enabiin acts for Arizona and New Mi X1Cco 


. . | 
the entire income received by the Federal Government trom school 


lands situated within national forests in these States is returned to 


them for the support of schools For the school vear 1953-54 these 
two States received a total of $122,754.80 from this source 
] } I 1 > 
As to whether the arrangements under which a number of Stat 
red ve a part of the revenue from national for 3 \ n them bora 
represe forms of Federal aid to education or are merely th payment 
of Federal obligations or a part of these obligations to the States, is a 
matter of opinion 
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8. OTHER FEDERAL FUNDS FOR SCHOOLS 


Besides the payments already described in this report, some Federal 
funds are paid and other types of Federal aid are given to States and 
local school districts for el mentary and secondary education. Gener- 
ally, however, the payments or other aids are either very small in 
relation to the State and local budgets for education, or else the 
Federal payments or other aids are of such a nature that they could 
scare ely be regarded as programs of “Federal aid to education” even 


under a loose interpretation of that term. Comments on several such 
payments and aids follow 


jin table bye l t I . 754.80 was ent vy for sel | See table heading 
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Similarly as Irom national-lorest revenues, some of the States re- 
ceive, for the maintenance of schools and roads, part of the revenue 
from federally owned grazing lands and mineral lands and from the 
sales of public lands located within their borders. These payments 


might be considered Lo be made in lie 1 ot tane The S hool bud rets 


of about a fifth of the States are slichtlv affected by these arrangements 


Veterans who receive school training under Publie Law 346. 78th 


Congress, or Public Law 550, 82d Coneress. enter schools of their own 


' 
1 ; f , | ‘ 
choice \lany of these veterans have chosen to train n publhie schools 


Additionally, many disabled veterans have been placed in vocational 
rehabilitation training in publie schools under Public Law 16, 78th 
Congress, or Public Law 894, Sist Congress As of Mav 1954 there 
were about 122,000 veterans enrolled in residence training in public 
schools below the college level under all laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Financial records are not kept in such a manner as to identify 
amounts paid to any particular or al] States and local school districts 
for elementary and secondary education of veterans According to 
information obtained from the Veterans’ Administration, payments 
made to States and loeal school districts, under laws which it admin 
isters for the education of veterans, are made for expenses and services 
rendered to or on behalf of veterans and are not for the purpose of 
providing Federal aid to education 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service, in the Department of 
Justice, cooperates with the public schools in a program of citizenship 
education for candidates for naturalization studying under the supe 
vision of the public schools. Federal aid is given in the form of 
preparation and distribution of citizenship textbooks to candidates 
for naturalization studying within or under the supervision of the 
public schools. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Department of the Interior 
makes payments to State departments of education and local school 
authorities under contracts for the education of certain Indian « hildren 
living on nontaxable Indian lands. About 33.000 Indian children 
received education under such contracts during the school yeal 
1952-53. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration of the Department of Com 
merce provides certain services in aid to aviation education in public 
schools. Such services include assistance in setting up demonstration 
classes and supplying instructional materials. 


9. SERVICES RENDERED BY THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


A discussion of Federal aid to States and local school districts IO 
elementary and secondary education would not be complete without 
recognition of the services rendered by the United States Office of 
Edueation. Some of these services have already been mentioned in 
this report in the description of methods of administration of certain 
Federal aid programs. The Office also performs a number of othe1 
services for the promotion of education in the States and localities 


The Office of Education was established 


for the purpose of llecting statisties a 1 fac showing the condition and progress 
of education and for diffusing information re ecting the orga tion and manage 
ment of schools and school systems and methods of teaching and otherw 


promote the cause of education throughout the country 
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Although the Congress at various times has vested in the Office the 
responsibility for the administration of certain acts or programs, some 
temporary and some continuing, the Office at all times has continued 
to discharge its original function. The collection and dissemination 
of information remains today a fundamental purpose of the Office of 
Education. 

The data-gathering activities of the Office have been concerned in 
the main with three types of information: First, it has collected 
periodically certain items which, for the most part, are quantitative 
in nature. The second major type of information collected by the 
Office is that related to the character or quality of some aspect of 
education. The third kind of information, which has been collected 
by the Office in greatest volume during the last few decades, is for 
the purpose of rendering a service to educators and to those dealing 
with educators. A substantial part of the present field work of the 
staff of the Office of Education is related to its information-collecting 
function. 

The Office of Education has used various media for the dissemination 
of the information it has collected, but by far the most important is 
the printed word. The rendering of consultative services by members 
of the Office of Education staff is however becoming gradually more 
important as a means of disseminating information. 

The research, publication, and consultative services of the Office of 
Education are now being rendered to the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of the Nation specifically in the areas of school legisla- 
tion, school housing, school finance, State school administration, local 
school administration, elementary instruction, secondary instruction, 
the education of exceptional children, guidance and pupil personnel 
services, services to libraries, visual education, radio and television 
education, and reactant education. 


10. SUMMARY 


There is no current program of Federal aid to States and local 
school districts for elementary and secondary education in general. 
Federal participation in financing education at these levels mainly 
takes the form of (1) aid to special kinds of education, such as agri- 
cultural or industrial training; (2) aid to certain localities, such as 
districts containing large federally owned, tax-exempt properties; 
and (3) aid to a certain activity closely associated with education, 
such as the provision of school lunches. The Federal Government 
also makes available Federal surplus property for educational usage. 

As to whether some of the principal Federal programs reviewed in 
this report are basically forms of “Federal aid to education” is a 
matter of opinion. It is fairly obvious that in at least one instance 
(that of the national school-lunch program) the basic purpose is not 
aid to education. Nevertheless, all of the programs reviewed do con- 
tribute to the advancement of education in the States and local 
school districts affected. 

Table 6 gives data on the percent of revenue for public schools 
derived from Federal, State, and local and other sources for the most 
recent school year for which the figures have been compiled in the 
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Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
The revenue from Federal sources includes allocations received for 
vocational education, aid to localities especially federally affected, 
receipts from national forests, grazing and mineral lands, payments 
received for the education of veterans and Indians in public schools, 
and so forth—all Federal money received by the States and local 
school districts for elementary and secondary education, and for the 
school-lunch program. 


TARLI 6. Percent of revenue rece ts of public “he 


by source and by State, 1950 


[Includes day schools, part-time and evening schools, and summer school 
Ne. 7 
State = State? Other State a State? Other3 

United States l 9.7 57.2 New York 1.3 10.8 ) 
Alabama t 0.1 2 North ¢ : 71.6 2 
Arizona 3. | 44.9 62 North Dakot 2 24.7 72.8 
(Arkansas 9.0 4.3 6.7 Ohio ‘ 2 x0). ( ) 
California 2. € 42.4 0 Oklat \ 6.9 49.6 { 
Colorado ¢ Oregon 2 27.9 69 
Connecticut o 22.9 75 Pennsvl l 36. 7 2 
Delaware 2:3 ; 2 Rhode I 8 18 l 
Florida ) 19.9 14.2 South C ; s 4 2 
Georgia 8 4.7 87. 5 South Dakota 3.3 11.9 84.8 
Idaho | 22. 2 4. eSSt 4 8 $3.8 
Illinois 3 ) S18 lexas 2 6.9 4( 
Indiana ¢ Uta { 18. 1] {7.9 
Iowa 2.0 18. 5 ) Vermont 28. 1 68.4 
Kansas 2.4 27.1 t Vir ‘ k2 41. ¢ 2 
Kentucky 9.8 36. 5 53.7 Washingtor is 54. € $1 
Louisiana 5.0 66. 4 28. 7 West \ : 1.9 60. 4 
Maine 2.7 27.3 70.0 W isc 2 
Maryland 2.8 4.9 2 Ww 48 1s 
Massachusetts 2.2 19.9 77.9 bD Colt } ! 
Michigan 1.6 4.4 44.0) Outlying par 
Minnesota 2.4 $8. 5 59. 1 United Stat 
Mississippi 8.7 19.9 41.4 Alaska 2.4 1.9 25. 7 
Missouri 2.7 37.2 60.1 American Samoa 
Montana 4.5 28.8 66. 7 Canal Zone 4.8 2 
Nebraska 4.2 7.1 88. 7 Guam ¢ 
Nevada $9.1 5 35.8 55.1 Haw t 84. 2 13. 2 
New Hampshire 4.3 6.9 88. 8 Puerto Rico 13.9 85. 1 2 
New Jersey 1.2 18.3 80. 5 Virgin Island 32. € 66.1 
New Mexico 5.0 83. 9 11.1 

! Inclusions explained in preceding text 

2 Includes State contribution to teacher retirement for 1949-50 wher , 4 A 

Includes ‘‘county,’’ ‘‘local,’’ and ‘‘other’’ contributions to the schoe 
4 No report received from this State by the U.S. Office of Educatior 


5 Estimates 
§ Actually Federal funds 





